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ABSTRACT 

Three pamphlets describe facets of "Encendiendo Una 
Llama," a Hartford (Connecticut) demonstration program for bilingual 
gifted and talented students. An overview pamphlet suiranarizes key 
aspects of the model program: identification procedures, 
instructional services, teacher training, parent involvement, 
evidence of effectiveness, implementation requirements, and materials 
available for dissemination. A second brochure focuses in greater 
depth on aspects of identification, including linguistic and cultural 
factors. The program's identification efforts are focused primarily, 
though not exclusively, on the limited English proficient school 
population. The 3-stage identification process consists of open 
recruitment, talent pool, and formal identification. Parallel 
identification procedures for academic and artistic ability are used. 
Standardized tests and locally developed information forms are noted. 
A third brochure describes instructional approaches, including 
components of the program model (resource room, after-school program, 
and regular class component), staff development, student needs 
assessment, and curriculum components based on Renzulli's Enrichment 
Triad and bilingual education. Finally, sample curriculum units, the 
use of computers, and materials available for dissemination are 
cited. (JW) 
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Why are Hispanic and other 
limited English proficient 
children not involved in 
gifted and talented pro- 
grams to the same extent 
as English dominant child- 
ren? That was the question 
which confronted the Hart- 
ford, Conn public school 
system several years ago. 
Our conclusion was not that 
there was a lack of ability in 
these children, but that 
there was a lack of appro- 
priate services for them 
Our response was to estab- 
lish a comprehensive bilin- 
gual gifted and talented 
program, staffed by bilingual 
teachers, and serving stu- 
dents in an integrated con- 
tact, regardless of language 
dominance The program, 
called "Encendiendo Una 
Llama", or "Lighting a 
Flame", has been in opera- 
tion since 1979 It is funded 
by Title VII (federal Bilingual 
Education funds) as a 
National Demonstration 
Project 



"Already we have seen 
the impact of this pro- 
gram on participatns 
from previous years. 
They liave begun to 
receive av^ards and 
other recognition for 
their intellectual and 
creative 

accomplishments." 




Daniel 8ars/ow 
Project Director 
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Identification 

Children are identified for 
li^e program through a Ref- 
erral Form, Student Inter- 
view, Parent Questionnaire, 
work samples, standardized 
tests and trial participation 
All forms and tests are 
available in Englibh and 
Spanish The program uses 
a 'Talent Pool" approach, in 
which about 15% of the 
school's total population are 
identified as potentially 
gifted or talented Based on 
their demonstratea 
achievements in the pro- 
gram, about one third of tne 
students in the talent pool 
are then fuimally identified 
as intellectually gifted or 
artistically talented 

Instruction 

The instructional 
approaches emphasize lan- 
guage development (in 
English and Spanish), 
higher level thinking skills, 
independent work and study 
skills, and development of 
creative thinking Students 
participate indivioually and 



in small groups for instruc- 
tional units and independent 
projects related to their 
strengths and interest 
areas 

There are three compo- 
nents of the instructional 
services 

M Resource Room— 

■ ■ a bilingual gified and 
talented resource teacher 
serves students f''om the 
talent pool through a part- 
time pull-out approach dur- 
ing the school day 

O After School Program 

—selected students 
pamcipate in an after 
school program (4 days per 
week), which is staffed by 
regular classroom teachers 
who are specially trained to 
teach in the after school 
program, 

O Regular Classroom 

Component— regular 
classroom teachers provide 
some acceleration and 
enrichment activities for 
gifted and talented students 
in their classrooms. Suppor- 
tive materials are provided 
by the "Llama" program. 



Teacher 
' Training 

The program trains 
resource teachers and after 
school staff through an 
initial concentrated training 
period, and then through 
on-going aftsr school train- 
ing sessions. The program 
trains regular classroom 
teachers through Saturday 
workshops, a summer 
workshop, individual com- 
munications, and the provi- 
sion of supplementary 
information and materials 

Parent 
Involvement 

Parents participate in var- 
ious ways throughout the 
year The identification pro- 
cess includes parent partic- 
ipation iri a "Planning and 
Placement Team" meeting 
for each identified child 
There also are individual 
and small group meetings 
throughout the year, dealing 
with such topics as identin- 
cation, instructional servi- 
ces, and community 
resources Parents are also 
taught about supportive 
activities that they can do 
with their chiloren at home 
or in the community Open 
houses and project news- 
papers provide additional 
information for the parents 



Evidence of 
Effectiveness 

The program has t'^en offi- 
cially validated by the Con- 
necticut State Department 
of Education as an effective 
program. Pre- and post- 
tests indicated educationally 
significant gams in English 
and Spanisn reading, Eng- 
lish and Spanish oral skiiic, 
math and ceativity Also, 
student academic and artis- 
tiC projects were evaluated 
by project staff and outside 
experts as being of a "high 
caliber" 

Implementation 
Requirements 

For school districts wishing 
to adopt the model, the pro- 
gram can be implemented 
either as a comprehensive 
bilingual gifted and talented 
program, or as an adjunct to 
an existing monolingual 
gifted and talented program 



As a school-day resource 
program, one full-time 
resource teacher is neces- 
sary, along with a resource 
room and materials If the 
after school program is 
implemented, a few part- 
time teachers will be 
needed At least one 
member of the project staff 
must be bilingual 

Dissemination 
of Materials 

Hand-outs include* identifi- 
cation forms, instructional 
guidelines, evaluation 
procedures, and parent 
materials Project staff are 
also developing a series of 
videotapes for training and 
dissemination Training may 
be conducted at project or 
adopter site Visitors are 
welcome by appointment 





Daniel Barstow 
Project Director 
"Encendiendo Una Llama" 
c/o Webster School 
5 Cone Street 

Hartford, Connecticut 06105 
(203) 722-8931 
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Identification of Students 
Biiinguai Gifted and Taiented Program 



Hartford, Connecticut 



^^^Hartford Public Schools, 1986 

This work was developed under a grant with the Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Lan- 
guage Affairs of the United States Department of Education The content, however, does not 
necessarily reflect the position or policy of OBEMLA/USDE No official endorsement of these 
materials should be inferred 

These materials were written by Daniel Barstow, Project Director of "Encendiendo Una Llama" 
Funds for ' Fncendiendo Una Llama" were provided by the Hartford Public Schools and by a fed- 
eral grant authorized through Title VII (Bilingual Educanon Ac.) of the E S E A —Academic Excel- 
lence Program 



Definition: 



"We have high expectations for 
these children. We expect them to 
be the future scientists, artists, 
n^.usicians, and political leaders of 
our country. We want them to dis- 
cover planets, make medical dis- 
coveries, compose music, resolve 
international problems ..." 

Dino A. Galiano 
Assistant Superintendent 
for Instructional Support 



Language: 




Cuiture: 



Hartford defines gifted and 
talent3d children as those 
with "extraordinary learning 
ability" and/or "outstanding 
talent in the creative arts" 
These children demonstrate 
an interaction among three 
cluster? of traits 
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When we consider the iden- 
tification of gifted and 
talented children who are 
limited in English profi- 
ciency, we are dealing with 
a unique sub-population 
with Its own characteristics 
Linguistically, they are more 
likely to demonstrate their 
superior abilities nMheir 
dominant language Most of 
these children are also in 
the process of learning Eng- 
lish as a second language, 
and this developing bilingu- 
alism IS clearly an intellec- 
tual strength On the other 
hand, their limitations in 
English may have hindered 
some of their school and 
community learning exper- 
iences. An equitable identi- 
fication process must 
neither exclude limited Eng- 
lish proficient children, nor 
be blind to the intellectual & 
linguistic strengths of child 
len who are fully bilingual 



Cultural factors also need to 
be considered One must 
be familiar with the expe- 
riential background, com- 
munity values, environmen- 
tal resources, residential 
history and other factors 
which can affect the devel- 
opment and manifestation 
of special abilities 



In Hartford, as part of our 
'-^search for the bilingual 
gifted and talented program, 
we conducted "Community 
Interviews" of local Hispanic 
(primarily Puerto Rican) 
parents, teachers, adminis- 
trators, artists, and com- 
munity leaders The inter- 
viewees mentioned several 
types of environmental fac- 
tors which can affect the 
development of special abil- 
ities in Hispanic children 



The interviewees spoke of 
favorable factors, such as 
the fact that cities have a 
wealth of resource people, 
places, and agencies to 
help children learn, the 
active urban environment 
can develop alertness and 
observation skills, and the 
lack of "fancy toys" can 
stimulate creativity in child- 
ren v^/ho invent toys from 
things found on the streets 
or in the home 

They also mentioned unfa- 
vorable factors, such as the 
fact that limited English pro- 
ficiency may prevent partic- 
ipation in some educational 
activities in school and/or 
City, high mobility may inter- 
ruot the child's normal edu- 
cational development, pov- 
erty may li nit the resources 
provided the child at ho.iie. 
and parents may not have 
the time or educational 
backgrounc to tutor or oth- 
erwise provide educational 
help at home 

Our most important conclu- 
siori was that socio- 
economic level was the 
single moot sianificant fac- 
tor affecting the develop- 
ment of gifts and talents, 
and that an equitable identi- 
fication process must take 
this into consideration 



Hartford's 
Identification 
System: 



Based on our initial 
research, Hartford devel- 
oped an identification sys- 
tem that IS bilingual, multi- 
faceted, and takes into 
consideration me unique 
environmental and expe- 
riential backgrounds of our 
students Over the years, 
we have identified over 500 
LEP gifted and talented stu- 
dents The identification 
package appears to be 
effective, comprehensive 
and unique in the nation It 
IS based, in part, on the 
"Revolving Door Identifica- 
tion Model" developed by 
Dr Joseph Renzulli of the 
University of Connecticut 

An important preliminary 
step of th>? entire identinca- 
tion process is the orienta- 
tion session for classroom 
teachers, school adminis- 
tration, and other school- 
b^sed personnel The con- 
tent includes an overview of 
the "Encendiendo Una 
Llama" identification sys- 



tem, a discussion of the 
characteristics cf gifted and 
talented children, and orien- 
tation on some of the 
aforementioned cultural and 
linguistic factors 



We are focusing our identi- 
fication efforts on limited 
English proficient gifted and 
talented children, who 
compnse over 60% of the 
population in the participat- 
ing schools However, in 
order to provide these 
children with a more lin- 
guistically stimulating 
instructional program and 
nvironment, and to provide 
appropriate services to 
other gifted and talented 
children in the participating 
schools, we also identify 
English dominant children 
using the same process 

After completion of the pre- 
liminary training, there :;re 
three stages to the identifi- 
cation process 



^ Open Recruitment 

The first stage i? 
"open recruitment", in 
which the resource 
teachers actively search for 
potentially gifted and 
talented students from a 
variety of sources 
sources include referral by 
classroonn teachers and 
other school personnel, 
parental recommendation; 
students who scored well 
on standardized tests, stu- 
dents who have received 
school awards (eg. science 
fairs, art shows, spelling 
bees), and the provision of 
"opportunities for talent to 
surface" 

2 Talent Pool— After 
a preliminary review 
by the resource teacher, a 
"Talent Pool" list is formed, 
with the names of all stu- 
dents with indicators of high 
ability or potential This 
review process is designed 
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to begin the collection of 
information confirming each 
child's abilities, and to weed 
out students who are 
clearly inappropriate All 
talent pool students are 
eligible for program servi- 
ces, in a form of "trial par- 
ticipation. The trial partici- 
pation IS a very important 
part of the identification 
process, in that it enables 
the resource teachers ♦o 
observe the students more 
directly, and to provide 
additional "opporturmies for 
talent to surface" The 
talent pool approach ena- 
bles a wider number of stu- 
dents to be served, and 
thus keeps the process 
open, especially for disad- 
vantaged students Typi- 
cally, about 1 0 to 1 5% of 
the total school population 
IS included in the talent 
pocf 



Q Formal Identification 

The third stage is 
"formal identification", in 
which a select group of 
participating students are 
formally identified as intel- 
lectually gifted and/or artis- 
tically talented, based on 
the trial participation, sup- 
portive test data, and a 
cumulative record review 
Hartford uses a "Planmny & 
Placement Team" (PPT) 
process for this stage The 
PPT IS a group meeting 
designed to review all 
available information about 
an individual child, in order 
to confirm the formal identi- 
fication of the child as aca- 
demically gifted and/or 
artistically talented, in the 
context of his or her unique 
educational background 
and in comparison with 




other referred students The 
PPT members include the 
resource teacher, the 
classroom teacher, the 
Principal anc" the parents 
The end product of the '^PT 
IS an "Indiv'dualized Educa- 
tional Program" (lEP) The 
lEP. in addition to specify- 
ing individualized educa- 
tional objectives, officially 
commits Hartford to provid- 
ing services to the identified 
child until the child gradu- 
ates, leaves the school sys- 
tem or IS formally exited 
because of consistently 
poor performance 

Talent pool students who 
have not been formally 
identified through the PPT 
process remain eligible for 
services until the end of the 
year, at which time the 
resource teacher reviews 
their status and progress to 
determine whether or not to 
retain them in the talent 
pool for the following year 



Academic 
vs. Artistic 
Abilities: 

There actually are two 
parallel identification crite- 
na. one for academic ability 
and one for artistic abiliry 
(some chilaren qualify 
under both) In either c?ise 
the Identification process is 
as described above How- 
ever, intellectually gifted 
students are judged on the 
basts of their academic 
strengths, whereas artisti- 
cally talented stucents must 
show their "above average 
ability, creativity, and task 
commitment" in their a'ea 
of talent (there is no aca- 
demic requirement for artis- 
tically talented students) 
We rely especially on the 
opinions of each school's 
art and music teachers for 
identifying talent 



Tests 
Administered 

Although we have con- 
cluded that the demon- 
strated performance 
through trial participation is 
the most valid indicator of 
gifledness. we do use three 
tests to provide supplemen- 
tary information The tests 
are administered m the 
child's dominant language 

—Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test (MAT) a test bat- 
tery, in English, measuring 
achievement in Language 
Reading and Math 



—Comprehensive Test of 
Basic Skills/Espanol 
(C T B S /Espanol) a test 
battery in Spanish, measur- 
ing achievement in Lan- 
guage. Reading and Math 

—Torrance Test of Creative 
Thinking (Figural) a three 
part lest, available in Eng- 
lish and Spanish, designed 
to measure four aspects of 
creative thinking — fluency, 
flexibility originality and 
elaboration 



Forms 
Available: 




Conclusion 
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Current estimates are thai 
there are approximately 
3,000,000 limited English 
proncient school children m 
this country If we use a 
standard guideline that 10% 
of a given population is 
likely to be academically 
gifted or artistically talented, 
then we estimate that there 
are 300.00C gifted and 
talented limited English 



profit lent chi.dren m this 
COu:.try> The vast majority 
of thesa chile ren are not 
being identif ed and their 
potential accomplishments 
and contributions to our 
society may be lost We feel 
that the identification pro- 
cess described here can 
help solve that very serious 
problem 

11 



As part of our identification 
process, we use a series of 
locally developed forms, all 
of which are available for 
dissemination 

The Preliminary Referral 
Form IS used by classroom 
teachers to nominate stu- 
dents lor the program, and 
to provide oupportive infor- 
mation about them 

The Individualized Educa- 
tional Program is used to 
record the abilities, 
strengths and interests of 
the child, the proficiency 
levels in English and Span- 
ish, and the instructional 
objectives and planned 
activities 

The Student Interview, 

which IS available in English 
and Spanish, is used to 
interview talent pool stu- 
dents in order to learn more 
about the child's strengths 
and interests It also pro- 
vides llama" staff an 
opportunity to give the chila 
a brief onentalion about the 
program and the proce- 
dures being followed 

The Parent Interview, 

which IS also available in 
English and Spanish, is 
conducted at school or at 
home, in order :o find out 
more about the child s 
homo environment and the 
parents perceptions of the 
child s abilities 

The Cumulative Record 
Review provides a conve- 
nient summary of pertinent 
Jata from the child's 
cumulative record Items 
include grades, mobility, 
teacher comments and 
information about language 
development 
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Encendiendo 
Una Llama 

Instructional Approaches for 




'^Hartford Public Schools, 1986 



This work was developed under a grant with the Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Lan- 
guage Affairs of tne United States Department of Education The content, however, does not 
necessarily reflect th3 position or policy of OBEMLA/USDE No official endorsement of these 
nnaterials should be inferred 



These materials were written by Daniel Barstow, Project Director of "Encendiendo Una Llama" 
Funds for "Enceidiendo Una Uama" were provided by the Hartford Public Schools and by a fed- 
O . eral grant authorized through Title VII (Bilingual Education Act) of the E S E A —Academic Excei- 

ERsJX]! lence Program. 



' "We see bilingualism as an intellectual strength, as 
one of the advantages that these children bring into 
our school system. 



Neman LaFontaine 
Superintendent of SchGOls 
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Because of their unique 
intellectual abilities gifted 
and talented children are in 
need of 'differentiated edu- 
cation", with instructional 
approaches, materials, and 
curriculum that are different 
from the mainstream pro- 
gram These children need 
instructional activities that 
challenge them, stimulate 
their higher level thinking 
skills, develop their oral and 
written language skills, 
enrich their experiential 
background, give them 
opportunities to apply or 
transfer what they learn, 
stimulate creative and pro- 
ductive endeavors, and pro- 
vide lOr their affective 
development All of these 
activities should be at a 
higher level of difficulty 
appropriate to their superior 
abilities and/or potential 

Gifted and talented children 
who are also limited in Eng- 
lish proficiency have unique 
cultural and linguistic back- 
grounds which need to be 
taken into consideration in 
designing appropriate edu- 
cational programs Their 
instructional activities 
should build on their linguis- 
tic strengths Basic subject 
matter should be taught in 
their dominant language, 
while they are developing 
their proficiency in English 
Once they have developed 
fluency in both languages, 
their bilingualism should be 
supported and further deve- 
loped 

The instructional units 
should also respond to the 
fact that many of these stu- 
dents come from poverty 
level families and may have 
had limitations in their edu- 
cational background This 
implies that a bilingual gifted 
and talented program must 
emphasize enriching their 
educational background — 
a concept of "educational 
empowerment" that will 



provide them with the skills 
and experiential back- 
ground to function or com- 
pete with their English 
speaking peers 

Hartford's bilingual gifted 
and talented program is a 
multi-faceted, comprehen- 
sive program which has 
been found to be effective 
in meeting the needs of this 
unique population It is cur- 
rently being implemented in 
three elementary schools in 
Hartford, and has been in 
operation since 1979 We 
serve children in grades 
K-6 The instructional 
approaches described here 
take into consideration the 
factors mentioned above, 
relating to gifted and tal- 
ented education on the one 
hand, and bilingual educa- 
tion on the other 
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ProQi am 
Model: 

There are three primary 
components of the program 
model 



1 Resource Room — 
■ Each school has a 
resource room and a full- 
time resource teacher Each 
resource teacher is bilingual 
and has received special- 
ized training in gifted and 
talented education The 
resource room has a wide 
range of materials, both in 
English and in Spanish 
Instructional activities which 
take place on a part-time 
"pull-out" basis, emphasize 
small group instruction and 
independent projects The 
resource teacher also acts 
as a facilitator to support 
instructional activities taking 
place in the regular 
classroom 

2 After School 
■ Program— Selected 
students also participate in 
an after school program (4 
days per week), which is 
staffed by regular class- 
room teachers who are 
trained, and paid, to teach in 
the after school program 
Each teacher has an area 
of expertise, such as 
science, language, compu- 
ters or art Instructional 
activities in the after school 
program are similar to the 
resource room activities 
The alter school program 
provides the opportunity to 
extend the student's day 

Regular Classroom 
Component— The 

regular classroom is an 
important component of a 
resource program in that 
the gifteu and talented 
children spend most of their 
time with the regular class- 
room teacher Where 
appropriate, their instruction 
IS accelerated in reading 
and math With the support 
of the resource teacher, 
enrichment activities also 
take place in regular class- 
room, especially when the 
Identified children complete 
their regular classroom 
work before their peers 



Staff 
Development: 

For the insti actional pro- 
gram to be effective and 
well-integrated, staff devel- 
opment activities are essen- 
tial Our staff development 
efforts focus on three 
groups 

Resource teachers 

receive the most intensive 
training, which includes 
summer workshops, after 
school training, and univer- 
sity courses. 

Aft 3r school teachers 

participate in a one-week 
pre-service orientation ses- 
sion (4 afternoons), and 
meet periodically to review 
progress and problems 

Classroom teachers 

receive initial orientation 
about the bilingual gifted 
and talented program 
through one of their regu- 
larly scheduled staff meet- 
ings Although this is not 
enough time to give an in- 
depth presentation, the 
teachers are invited to par- 
ticipate in subsequent 
optional training sessions 



which focus on particular 
topics of interest or ^ 
concern 

Furthermore, an Enrich- 
ment Team has been 
formed in each school The 
Enrichment Team consists 
of the resource teacher and 
several classroom teachers. 
The objective of the team is 
to meet together for coop- 
erative discussion planning, 
and coordination of gifted 
and talented program activi- 
ties in the school, with a 
special emphasis on the 
regular classroom 
component 
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student 
Needs 
Assessment 



During the Identification 
process, student strengths, 
needs, and interest areas 
are assessed Information 
for this purpose comes from 
test results, and from the 
subjective observations and 
comments of the parents 
and teachers This informa- 
tion IS carefully reviewed by 
the resource teacher 
Throughout the year, addi- 
tional assessments of stu- 
dent needs and interests 
are accomplished through 
various student question- 
naires, and through "activi- 
ties for talent to surface" 
For those studems who are 
formally identified through 
the "Planning & Placement 
Team" (PPT) process, indi- 
vidual instructional objec- 
tives are determined and 
recorded using the 'Individ- 
ualized Educational Pro- 
gram" (lEP) forms These 
forms were developed to 
record strengths, weak- 
nesses, and interests, as 



well as levels of linguistic 
ability, and behavioral char- 
acteristics The portion of 
the lEP dealing with the 
educational plan includes 
objectives for the gifted and 
talented resource room and 
for the regular classroom 
component, as weil as 
specifying counseling 
needs where appropriate 
Coordination among the 
instructional components is 
essential 



Curriculum 
Guidelines: 



There is a wealth of cumcu- 
lum units and materials 
available in the field of gifted 
and talented education 
There also is a wealth of 
curriculum units and mate- 
rials available in tne field of 
bilingual education Over 
the several years of imple- 
mentation of Hartford's bil- 
ingual gifted and talented 
program, project staff have 
reviewed and attempted to 
select some of the best 
materials availaole in each 
of the fields. In addition, 
because of the novelty of 
the field of bilingual gifted 
and talented education, staff 
found It necessary to adapt 
and develop their own cur- 
riculum units and activities 
This involved a great deal of 
creativity and sophistication 
on the parts of the full-time 
staff and the teachers in the 
after school program 

Enrichment Triad: One of 

the cornerstones of our 
instructional approach is the 
"Enrichment Triad" as con- 
ceived by Dr. Joseph Ren- 
zulli. The Enrichment Triad, 
as illustrated below, 
encompasses three types 
of instructional activities 



Type l—Genoral Explora- 
tory Activities refers to the 
provision of a range of 
enrichment activities to 
expose children to new top- 
ics. These activities can 
include speakers, field trips, 
videotapes, learning cen- 
ters, bulletin boards, etc 

Type 11— Group Training 
Activities refers to the 
development of skills 
related to the specific 
area(s) of student interest 
For example, a student 
interested in oral history 
might need training in the 
use of a tape recorder, how 
to write probing quesiions, 
and hew to conduct an 
exploratory interview Skill 
development activities also 
include the development o^ 
critical and creative thinking 
skills 

Type III— Individual and 
Small Group Investiga- 
tions of Real ProbhiTss 

refers to the independent 
projects which are the cul- 
mination of the student work 
in the gifted and talented 
program Individual and 



small group projects involve 
the students in first-hand 
inquiry, creative develop- 
ment, and a final product 
which has a real world 
audience The topics relate 
to areas of personal interest 
for the students 

Bilingual Education— The 

other cornerstone of our 
instructional activities 
relates to our philosophy of 
bilingual education. In this 
regard we work in the con- 
text of and in cooperation 
With Hartford's existing bil- 
ingual program. Students in 
Hartford's bilingual program 
are taught basic subject 
matter in their dominant 
language, while also partici- 
pating in English as a 
second language classes 
Students are first taught to 
read in their dominant lan- 
guage Once they have 
mastered reading in that 
language and have also 
developed their English oral 
language skills, they are 
then taught to read in 
English 



TYPE! 



TYPE !l 



GENERAL 
EXPLORATORY 
ACTIVITIES 



GROUP 
TRAINING 
ACTIVITIES 




INDIVIDUAL & SMALL GROUP 
INVESTIGATIONS OF REAL 
PROBLEMS 



While the curriculum of the 
bilingua|[ gifted and talented 
prograrr) does not include 
basic subject matter 
instruction, we do attempt to 
develop language skills in 
both languages. Most of our 
instructional units are avail- 
able in English and in Span- 
ish. Until a student develops 
sufficient proficiency in Eng- 
lish he or she participates in 
activities that are primarily 
in Spanish. Students who 
are bilingual (proficient in 
both languages) can parti- 
cipate in activities in either 
language. However, in all 
cases we attempt to use 
both languages, in order to 
provide vocabulary enrich- 
ment and to challenge the 
students to develop and util- 
ize full bilingual proficiency 



Because of the superior 
language abilities of these 
bilingual gifted and talented 
students, there are some 
special features to our lan- 
guage development 
cCtivities 

—most of these children, 
can learn language more 
quickly, so there ib 
accelerated approach to 
English language 
development 

—there is an extra empha- 
sis on learning correct use 
of English and Spanish 
(higher standards and 
expectations) 

—more enriched vocabu- 
lary IS used 



—higher level reading 
assignments are given in 
both languages 

It should be pointed out that 
the bilingual gifted and 
talented program is an inte- 
grated program in that Eng- 
lish dominant children also 
participate in the program 
In each of the participating 
schools, the bilingual gifted 
program is the only gifted 
program in the school, and 
all children are eligible to 
participate, regardless of 
dominant language 



Sample 
Curriculum 
Units 



Based on these guidelines 
and strategies, a variety of 
curriculum units have been 
developed and imple- 
mented in the resource 
rocn and after school pro- 
grams These units are 
based on a theme or topic, 
emphasize student involve- 
ment, and lead to specific 
products at the end of the 
units Some samples are 

H| Community Resource 
" ■ Guidebook 

Several third, fourth, and 
fifth grade students studied 
resource places in the city 
of Hartford in order to be 
able to use them on their 
own They also prepared a 
biiingual guidebook to these 
resource centers, which 
was distributed to parents 




P Science Reading 

Several fifth and sixth 
grade students were taught 
special techniques for read- 
ing science books The 
program included a trip to 
the Talcott Mountain 
Science Center 

O Other Countries 
^" of the Worid 

Several third and fourth 
grade students learned how 
to write reports at the same 
time as they independently 
researched the lives of 
people in other countries. 
The activities included 
communication with people 
in other countries by ham 
radio 

A Newspaper 

Several fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grade students 
developed a newspaper for 
the program, which 
emphasized advanced 
newspaper skills such as 
lay-out, editorials, and well- 
written articles. 

C "Artistas a ia Orden** 

("Artists at your 
Service") 

Within the context of the on- 
going art classes, individual 
student artists vvere asked 
by other teachers or stu- 
dents to do specific art 
work, such as pictures for 
the newspaper, sets for a 
play, or 3-dimensional dis- 
plays to accompany student 
proiv-^cts 

C "Bilingual Urban 
Adventure" 

In one special project, the 
Project Director and a group 
of students developed a 
computer-based "bilingual 
Urban Adventure" game, in 
which users learn about the 
•esources of Hartford, by 
exploring them through the 
computer The program 
uses a light pen, and a 
spech synthesis device. 
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Computers 



The bilingual gifted and 
talented program has made 
extensive use oi computers 
acquired through local 
funds and a special grant 
from trie Apple Education 
Foundaiion Currently ^--h 
center has tnree App^e 
computers, which are used 
in a variety of ways 



—students use telecom- 
municat'ons to access 
weather data, m order for 
them ;o learn aLout the 
weather and ma.^e their 
ov;n forecasts 

—staff maintain student 
records using a computer- 
ized data base 



—students write programs 
in BASIC a.id Logo 

—students and teachers 
put together school news- 
papers with a 
word-procpssor 

—children learn geometric 
relationships while playing 
with computer graphics 

—children develop creativ- 
ity and artistic expression 
by using a Koala Pad and 
other graphic devices 
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Dissemination 
Materials: 



Related to the area of 
instructional approaches, 
we have the following mate- 
rials available for 
dissemination 

Language development 
for bilingual gifted and 
talented: a packet of mate- 
rials providing more details 
about instructional 
approaches and activities 
for bilingual language 
development 

"Bilingual 

"interest-a-lyzer": an 

adaptation of Dr Renzulli's 
' nterest-a-lyzer" which 
(."^es a questionnaire format 
to determine areas of stu- 
dent interest Our adapta- 
tion IS available in English 
and Spanish. 

Bilingual computer 
applications: a packet of 
materials detailing a variety 
of ways that computers can 
be used m a bilingual gifted 
and talented program 



Conclusion 



Readers of this document 
are likely to come frdm 
either of two perspectives 
those with a L ackground in 
gifted and talented educa- 
tion, and those with a 
background in bilingual 
education. We hope that 
the information presented 
here will help each group 
better understand the 
instructional considerations 
Dertinent to the other 

We feel that it is essential 
for bilingual gifted and 
talented children to receive 
the benefits of both bilingual 
education and gifted and 
talented education Without 
either, the potential con- 
tributions of these excep- 
tional children may be lost. 
With both, they are likely to 
become the future intellec- 
tual and artistic leaders o^ 
our country 
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Encendiendo 
Una Llama 
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